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\N EDUCATED LADY 

She was tall, thin, of indeterminate age; her neat, grey worsted coat 
old-fashioned in cut, the sober, black felt hat vaguely reminiscent of 
Queen Mary. The spare, severe effect was heightened by rimless glasses 
and a hearing-aid. 

‘Is this the place to come for information about study material?’ she 
asked a little diffidently. 

It was a busy time in the editorial office ; we were rushing through 
important last minute jobs before an issue went to press. 

‘Another interruption ! I groaned. “What a day to pick!’ 

With a mechanical, public relations smile, 1 asked if we could 
help her. (1 did not ask her to sit down). 

‘I'm not sure whether I've come to the right office. But I have a 
problem I'd like to talk over with someone. It’s my landlady. She's a 
newcomer and she has odd ideas about Canadians. She thinks all we 
care about is money. It seems a great pity to me that she feels this way 
and I'd like to do something to help her, if I can.’ 

The gentle, courteous manner shamed me. 

‘You see, I've always lived in boarding-houses’, she went on. ‘Just 
before Christmas, | had to move. I'm a pensioner, you know. The house 
belonged to an old lady. One day she was out and I didn’t hear her 
at the door to let her in—I'm hard of hearing. She said I had to go. 
So I started off on Sumach Street, ringing every bell. That's how I found 
this place where I aim now. I have a lovely room and the family is kind. 
I'd like to stay there. 

‘It's been such an interesting experience, living like that. I've met 
all kinds of people and I've been all across Canada. It’s so broadening, 
don’t you think, to meet people from so many different countries ?” 

This was not how I had vi. wed boarding-house life in Toronto's 
annex during the few years | lived there, chafing under its deadly drab- 
ness and resenting its dreary, rootless inhabitants. I was curious and 
wanted to hear more. Besides it was as impossible to remain indifferent 
to our visitor as to deny the soft warmth of a near-by open fire. 
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She welcomed the invitation to sit down and talk. It was not the 
sometime conversation of the old, desperately demanding, anchored in 
the past, beating against the unfamiliar, uncaring present. These words 
were vital, sympathetic, permeated by an all too unusual self-respect. 

‘My landlady is German, married to a Ukrainian. She’s an educated 
woman, a trained nurse, but she’s tied to the house with two small 
children. She’s worried about bringing them up in Canada. She speaks 
English and reads it well; but her husband doesn't, so he can’t help her 
much. She’s very bitter about Canada, but she doesn’t know anything 
about the country, really. I'd like to get her something to read on child 
training and the good things here — she can't even get away to go to a 
library. I talk to her and lend her books, but that’s not quite enough.’ 

Although I saw in a quick flash what our visitor could mean to the 
isolated existence of a stranger in Canada, I was frankly more interested 

her than in her landlady. But I told her about the International 
Institute, the community centre for new and old Canadians. She was 
attracted to the idea immediately, but when I suggested that she ask 
for an appointment with the director, her enthusiasm ebbed a little. 

‘It’s hard for me to make many trips. The street-car fare is some- 
thing we pensioners have to watch very carefully. But I might manage 
to get down there once.’ 


While the relevant pamphlets were being collected, I encouraged 


her to go on talking. She had been a professional woman, she teld me. 
I could easily picture her, trim and efficient, in citice or class-room in- 
telligently and conscientiously working out her term, never making much 
money through the pre-war vears, and certainly not enough for a com- 
fortable old age. One of the multitude of courageous, single women 
whom our society freely uses but neither honours nor rewards. 

‘I’ve read a great deal all mv life’, she went on. ‘I've always tried 
to learn something new. Now, of course, it’s hard because I can’t buy 
books. But I get the ones I want from the library and I've worked out a 
system of keeping notes in a loose-leaf book so that I can go back to 
things. And the radio is a great help. Now I listened to Citizens’ Forum 
the other night. I didn’t agree at all with what the panel said or how 
they said it. Several of them behaved very badly — being so rude to 
the chairman !’ 

Again she was genuinely pleased when I told her that the study 
bulletins for the program were prepared in our offices. And then, after 
she had gone through the pamphlets we provided, she said once more, 

I do hope that some of this will help my landlady. It’s the nicest 
room a ever had — all painted in white and a little shelf for my books. 
There’s a sink with a light over it. I've never had that before. And it 
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makes so much difference if the family is pleasant. I was just saving 
so to Miss Smith from the Neighbourhood Workers. She keeps an eve 
on me. Such a fine voung woman.’ 

She did not enlarge on the reason for her contact with the social 
worker of whom she spoke so highly. 

Long after she had gone, I still thought about her. Self-respect, 
kindness, intelligence, courage. These were words we use gliblv to de- 
scribe qualities we do not too often find in reality. How had_ these 
flourished strong and independent, in conditions so seemingly unfavour- 
able ? From one brief contact I could never learn the answer. 

I later found myself writing to tell her how much we had enjoved 
her visit and to send her a subscription to the magazine, as someone who 
would particularly appreciate its contents. Her reply came in a neat, 
clear hand. 


“Thank vou. It will be a pleasure to receive the magazine. There is 
added pleasure, too, in vour remark about the visit having given you a 
“lift”; thank vou for saving so. | am alwavs so busy listening, trving to 


learn from what I hear and see, that anv impression my own behaviour 
and mental attitude may make on other people never occurs to me.’ 

The words of a lady, truly educated. What she has created cannot 
be siphoned into other pregee. We cannot even explain the process by 
which it happened. Something to recollect with all humility in the midst 
of techniques, programs, and short-cut courses. All we can do is to set 
forth the results. On page 179 of this issue we publish the letter sent 
us by the lady who has done roop ror THOUGHT the honour to ponder 
it as few of our readers have the time or interest to do. When we some- 
times wonder, as we often do, whether our elaborate apparatus is ac- 
complishing anything, it might help to turn again to these sincere and 
thoughtful comments on our work. 





CBC AUDIENCE 
RESEARCH 
DIVISION 


Neil Morrison 


OBJECTIVES OF AUDIENCE RESEARCH 

It is important that the objectives of Audience Research be made 
quite clear. It was never intended that Audience Research findings 
should dictate what should — and should not — be on the air. No amount 
of statistical analvsis and scientific research can consider all factors in- 
volved in determining programming policies — especially for a publicly 
owned broadcasting svstem. On the other hand, cBc Management 
recognized that there were many unknown elements about audiences 
which, if known, could be of great value to the Corporation. Although 
regular audience measurement surveys had been purchased from com- 
mercial concerns for some time, they indicate estimates of audience size 
only. It was not the intention of the Corporation to duplicate these 
services but rather to analvze this information closely and to con- 
centrate more on the qualitative aspects of survey work. For example, 
information on when different kinds of audiences are available for 
listening and viewing could be helpful to those scheduling programs. 
Knowing the composition of audiences in terms of age, sex, education 
and occupation could indicate whether or not different publics were 
being served. More information about listener and viewer preferences 
could indicate how minority audiences were responding to programs 
planned to serve their interests. From a long term standpoint, it was 
hoped that research could produce findings about some of the effects of 
broadcasting on various aspects of Canadian life. 

One of the problems faced in meeting these objectives has been 
finding qualified and experienced persons to carry out the statistical and 
research studies. In the past, the Director has aimed at recruiting Uni- 
versity graduates trained in statistics, sampling, sociology, psychology, 
economics, political science, communications and market research. At 
present there are no Canadian universities offering specialized training 
in communications theory and research although several American uni- 
versities have, in recent vears, developed programs in this area. With the 
creation of a nucleus of persons trained in these fields in Audience 
Research, © BC Management has tended to delegate more and more 
statistical and research functions to this Division. 

Broadly speaking then, Audience Research is a Service Division to 
cBc Management, the Program, Commercial, Press and Information, 
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Engineering and other csc Divisions: its principal aim is to collect 
and organize information objectively so that some, at least, of the guess- 
work can be removed from decision-making. 

It should be emphasized that its research activities are carried out 
on both English and French language programming broadcasts on radio 
and television. Essentially, Audience Research provides a channel of com- 
munication from Canadian audiences back to their national broadcasting 
system: the findings constitute an evaluation or criticism of the cB c’s 
program service. 


VALUE OF RESEARCH FINDINGS TO ADULT 
EDUCATORS 

‘Properly conceived and managed, broadcasting can add immensely to 
our lives. Radio and television can enrich us, extend our knowledge and 
deepen our perception. They can not only bring into a humble home 
entertainment of a variety and richness that was bevond the reach of 
even the wealthiest and most-travelled few a quarter-century ago, but 
they can give to evervone a breadth of knowledge of history, world affairs, 
art and science which has never been known in the world.”! 

To a very large extent, it is true that the aims and objectives of the 
epe and adult educators overlap. In fact, about a third of all cBe 
radio network hours and a quarter of all Tv network hours are devoted 
to informational-idea-opinion programming. As well as providing informa- 
tion of real value to the © Bec, Audience Research should be of some 
help to adult educators in drawing up programs for reaching different 
groups of Canadians through various communications media. What kinds 
of people are being reached by informational-orientation broadcasts — 
and more specifically, by those broadcasts prepared jointly by groups in 
the adult education field and the c Bc? Are they persons not exposed 
to other adult educational materials — or do they tend to be the same 
people? Are the broadcasts communicating effectively — is the best pro- 
gram format bemg used? Are these broadcasts being carried at the most 
appropriate hours? 

Besides answering these questions of practical concern, there are 
other ways in which Audience Research findings can be used by adult 
educators. Broadcasting has been —and remains a controversial subject 
in Canada. There are many factors involved in this issue but a contribut- 
ing factor has most certainly been a lack of information. Much has been 
said about the content and effects of Canadian broadcasting by those who 
have been merely guessing. And, I think it is true to say that many of 


' Report of Royal Commission on Broadcasting, (Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 


1957) p. 5. 
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these statements have blamed a great deal on broadcasting — especially 
television. By circulating its findings widely, and by increasing knowledge 
about broadcasting and its effects, Audience Research has an important 
public relations role to play in creating a better understanding on this 
issue. Adult educators in their turn must also feel a responsibility towards 
increasing knowledge about the scope and effects of such a potent social 
force as broadcasting — particularly television which in time spent viewing 
now ranks next to sleeping, working or going to school as an activity in 
tv_ households. 

Since it was organized three vears ago, Audience Research has kept 
in touch with organizations such as the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education, the Canadian Institute on Public Affairs, farm organizations, 
provincial Departments of Agriculture, Federation of Women’s Institutes, 
Home and School Association, Ecole des Parents and the Social Science 
Departments of various Universities. It is hoped to expand this kind of 
consultation and co-operation in the future. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS 

In keeping with the theme of this issue, the following section is limited 
to some of the special research projects Audience Research has conducted 
since 1954 — even though this work represents the output of one Depart- 
ment only. Unfortunately, it is impossible to include detailed findings of 
these studies in an article such as this, but it is hoped that the brief sum- 
maries will indicate the kinds of information Audience Research is col- 
lecting. 

In three vears, Audience Research has purposely used a wide variety 

of survey research methods and this experimental work has been of great 

value. Some of the research methods which have been used include: 
Personal interview — using open-ended questions 

Telephone interview — using alternative-answer questions 
. Respondent completion of questionnaires 
Group discussion 


Am & pom: 


‘Compositions’ (non-directive) by school children 
6. Schwerin Research Corporation’s technique. 


A Study of a Canadian Community ‘Before’ Television. The first major 
project undertaken was a ‘before-and-after’ ty study in the Halifax- 
Dartmouth area. The ‘before’ part was carried out in December, 1954, 
just before the opening of the csc television station, c BHT, Halifax. 
(It is hoped that the ‘after’ tv part of this study will be completed in 
the Fall of 1957.) 

This was perhaps one of the most exhaustive community studies 
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of i's kind ever carried out in Canada. It involved coilecting, from a 
representative sample of households (approximately 500), information 
about leisure time activities, including radio listening habits and prefer- 
ences, and expectations about T v. Respondents were also asked to keep 
a record of a week's radio listening in diaries. The open-ended type of 
personal interview schedule was used, each interview averaging about 
an hour and a quarter. 

The home and the neighbourhood seemed to be the centres of 
leisure activitv in Halifax; this suggested that rv would likely play 
an important part in the social life of the community. A high consump- 
tion of one mass communication medium was found to be related to 
a high consumption of most others — people who were most active in the 
community tended to read more books, magazines and newspapers than 
those who were less active. 

Attitudes toward television were far from crystallized at the time 
of the survey, in fact, about sixty per cent of the respondents were 
either uncommitted, or had not thought about buving a set. Television 
was looked upon primarily as entertainment and acceptance of Tv 
filtered down from the economically better-off — though not necessarily 
the most sophisticated —to the middle-income groups, particularly those 
with growing families. 

There was an unfavourable attitude towards 7 v among those who 
carefully selected their radio programs, among those with a preference 
for educational and cultural programs, and among high news consumers. 
Among non-discriminating radio listeners, more were found to have a 
highly favourable attitude towards rv. After a vear of television in 
greater Halifax it was subsequently discovered that just over one half 
the households had acquired t v. 


Research Projects on Informational-Orientation Broadcasts. 

Televising a Public Affairs Conference. (A study of the audience 
and its reactions to the meeting and telecasts of the Winter Conference 
of the Canadian Institute on Public Affairs, 1955.) 

The purpose of this study was to assess the reactions of both the 
attending audience and the ‘at home’ audience. Basically, the following 
methods of data collection were used —a_ solicited mail response, a 
representative sample of telephone homes in the greater Toronto area, 
questionnaire forms completed by the attending audience, and obser- 
vation of wudience participation. 


The reactions collected from telephone interviews and mail respon- 
dents were overwhelmingly favourable, although the respondents could 
not be considered necessarily representative of all viewers to the series. 
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The question periods tended to constitute the highlights of the 


sessions. Most criticism of the telecasts held that time allocated for _ 


discussion was inadequate. 

P.C. Convention Research Pre‘ect. Last December, the Audience 
Research Division undertook a research project on public response to 
the cBc radio and ‘first time’ television broadcasts of the Progressive 
Conservative Nomination Convention. A commercial organization was 
engaged to collect audience size information from a national panel of 
diary keepers and to collect viewer reaction information from samples 
of viewers in the metropolitan areas of Montreal (French), Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver. The telephone recall method was used to 
collect the opinion information. 

The Convention audiences were found to be approximately the 
same size and composition as audiences for other CB c public affairs 
programs. They tended to draw older persons more than the younger 
age groups. For the television broadcasts, it was discovered that the 
audiences include a wide range of viewers from all educational levels. 
The three hour Thursday evening broadcasts held their audiences sur- 
prisingly well— particularly on television. About three quarters of the 
Convention viewers in the metropolitan centres found ‘nothing in par- 
ticular’ about the telecasts that thev disliked. Special interest tended to 
centre around the leading Conservative personalities, especially the cand- 
dates, and their speeches. The Convention itself was perceived by the 
viewers as being organized and dignified. It was interesting to note 
that among those who watched any part of the Convention proceedings 
on Tv, television ranked as the most important source of information 
about this event. 

Research Projects on Children’s & Teen-Agers Program Tastes. Audience 
Research has devoted a great deal of time investigating children’s and 
teen agers’ tastes in broadcasting, and in particular, how their lives have 
been affected by tv. This is an important and highly controversial aspect 
of television broadcasting. 

Programming for Teen Agers (French and English). The two parts of 
this study were carried out among English- and French-speaking students 
in Ottawa and Hull High Schools. Information was collected by having 
students complete questionnaires by themselves. 

The major findings suggested that, as expected, English-speaking 
students preferred the popular American programs. This however did 
not hold for French-speaking students—they tended to favour the 
French-Canadian domestic comedy dramas and variety shows. Despite a 
strong interest in popular adult tv fare, especially popular music by 
both English and French groups, many students mentioned that they 
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would like to watch programs about general high school and teen age 
activities, as well as hear about job and career opportunities. 

Montreal School Children’s Study (French and English). Basically, 
this study was concerned with viewing preferences of Montreal 
school children and the extent to which they viewed programs 
in their ‘second’ language. It was carried out in co-operation with the 
Montreal Catholic School Commission. Children ranging from nine to 
nineteen years old completed questionnaires by listing their favourite 
programs and checking off, from French and English program listings, 
the approximate frequen. with which they watched specific programs. 

The findings indicated that about seven out of ten programs ‘pre- 

ferred’ by French children were in their mother tongue. (The analysis 
of tv preferences of English-speaking children has not been completed 
vet.) The younger French children tended to watch more English langu- 
age programs (e.g. western and adventure) than the older groups. Up to 
sixteen vears, girls tended to watch tv more than bovs, but after this age 
bovs were more enthusiastic viewers than girls. Teen age program 
preferences were found to be the same as those recorded in the Ottawa- 
Hull study (French). 
Other Children’s Research Projects. A project is under way in the 
North York area of greater Toronto, the underlying purpose of which 
is to try and find out whether the Sunday afternoon Tv program, Junior 
Magazine, has stimulated book reading among children in grades four 
to six. 

An experimental approach has been tried in the Ottawa area to 
collect children’s reactions to the Radisson series. Children in grades 
four to eight, attending Fairfield School, were asked to write a com- 
position on “What I think about the Radisson programs on tv’. This 
non-directive approach is designed to collect spontaneous reaction in- 
formation, 
esearch Projects on Adult Entertainment Programs. 

Schwerin tests: These tests involve assembling a_ representative 
audience — approximately 300 persons — and having them view a kine- 
scoped version of a television program. While the program is being 
shown, members of the audience are asked to record their relative liking 
for specified parts of the show. In addition, there are pre and post view- 
ing questionnaires designed to collect information on viewers’ expecta- 
tions and their intentions as to their future viewing of the program under 
consideration. These tests are carried out by Canadian Facts Ltd., repre- 
sentatives of the Schwerin Corporation in Canada. The Audience Re- 
search staff has to do a great deal of preparatory work in consultation 
with producers and program planners, involving the drawing up of 
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detailed specifications and questions to be used in these tests. Audience 


reaction in these tests has indicated a number of weaknesses which 
producers and program planners have found of great practical value 
H.M.S. Pinafore Study: Last November, Audience Research carried 
out a survey on reactions to the CBC FOLIO production of H.M.S. 
Pinafore. For some time, we had speculated on how much opinion 
information could be collected by telephone and how valid the results 
might be. Twelve members of our staff — including the Director — acted 
as telephone interviewers in the Ottawa area. An alternative-answer 
questionnaire was designed which took about five minutes to complete. 

In general it was found that by far the majority of respondents were 
only too willing to co-operate and tell us what they thought about 
H.M.S. Pinafore—and a great many other tv programs as well! The 
main findings of this project showed that about three quarters of the 
audience enjoved the production ‘very much’, even though only half the 
audience had had any prior liking for Gilbert and Sullivan. 

These then, are examples of some of the research projects Audience 
Research has undertaken in the last three vears. Many of the problems 
we have encountered are common to all groups engaged in public 
opinion research. Inevitably, we have made mistakes. However, if it is 
possible for other research agencies to benefit from our experience — we 
are willing to share this information with them. 


ORGANIZATION 

For a variety of reasons, including the nature of research itself, the 
organization of the Division has remained relatively flexible. Like many 
other segments of the cB c, Audience Research has tried to develop in 
such a way as to meet the special needs of a broadcasting svstem offer- 
ing both commercial and sustaining service in two languages and, in a 
relatively short time, has taken on the responsibility of satisfying many 
of the statistical and research needs of the Corporation. It has been im- 
portant, therefore, that working relationships be changed periodically to 
accommodate new functions and responsibilities. 

At present, the Division is organized partly on the basis of siimi- 
larity of function and partly on the particular experience and training 
of staff members. 

The administrative, statistical, analytical and research functions of 
the Division are, at present, organized as follows : 

1. The Director's Office: The Director takes final responsibility for 
all Audience Research activities and he in turn reports to the General 
Manager and Assistant General Manager of the Corporation. As a 
member of CBC Management, he is in touch with current problem 
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areas and can direct research activities to meet the needs of the various 
Divisions. Members of the Director’s staff provide general executive 
assistance and are responsible for administrative matters and the co- 
ordination of the over-all work flow. 

2. Statistical Department : This Department is responsible for pro- 
viding up-to-date coverage statistics of the number of Canadian radio 
and tv households within station reception areas and for tracing the 
growth of Canadian radio and tv. In this area, the Statistical Depart- 
ment works closely with the Commercial and Engineering Divisions. 

Another important function of this Department is to design and 
select samples for special research projects. One of the continuing  re- 
sponsibilities of the Research Statistician, who is also Supervisor of this 
Department, is to evaluate the quality ci statistical material purchased 
from commercial research organizations. 

3. Analysis and Reports Department: A major function c* this 
Department is to analyze audience size or ‘rating’ information supplied 
by commercial audience measurement firms. Much has been said about 
the misuse of ‘ratings’ but, when analvzed properly, they can be helpful 

discovering patterns of listening and viewing and can be used as a 
guide in determining audience program preferences. This information 
is particularly useful to programming officials, commercial representatives, 
station managers and press and information officers. 

Studies on comparative programming costs, in terms of audiences 
reached, and analyses of the economics of advertising are also prepared 
by members of this department. A somewhat different function is that 
of editing and distributing Audience Research reports. 

4. Research Projects Department: On request, this Department 
conducts its own surveys to try and find out more about the impact and 
effects of radio and_ television broadcasting. Audience opinion and 
reaction information is collected, interpreted and related to the par- 
ticular characteristics of the audiences. This Department is also con- 
cerned with the long term effects of broadcasting on family and com- 
muntiy life in Canada. A more routine function is to analyze the different 
CBC progr: am ‘balances’ on the basis of regular content analysis studies. 

Research Reference Library: When the Division was first or- 
ganize oi it was considered important to establish a research reference 
library to serve the three departments within Audience Research and 
to accommodate all other cB c divisions located in Ottawa. This small 
library probably contains as much information on research methods and 
ae 4 in the communications research field, as any in the country. 

3. Regional Offices: Audience Research has two small branch 
die —one in Toronto and the other in Montreal. These offices were 
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set up to work closely with production officials on program evaluation 

studies and to answer limited requests for other audience information. 

Since the summer of 1955, regular program evaluation studies have been 

conducted in Toronto on a contract basis with a commercial organization 

—to detailed specifications. Similar studies are to be started shortly in 

Montreal, to consider French audiences. 

Persons interested in receiving copies of reports and bulletins should 
write to the Supervisor of Analysis and Reports, CBC Audience Research 
Division, P.O. Box 806, Ottawa, Ontario. The following materials are 
available at present : 

CBC AUDIENCE RESEARCH DIVISION. CBC Halifax- 
Dartmouth Study, second report, study of a Canadian community 
before television, summary November, 1956. 

CBC AUDIENCE RESEARCH DivistoNn. H.M.S. Pinafore 
Survey —an experiment in colleci‘ng audience reactions by tele- 
phone, Ottawa-Hull and vicinity, kebruary, 1957. 

CBC AUDIENCE RESEARCH DIVISION. Programming 
for teen-agers, a study of the listening and viewing habits of English- 
speaking high school students in Ottawa, December, 1956. 

CBC AUDIENCE RESEARCH DIVISION. Televising a 
public affairs conference —a study of the audience and its reactions 
to the meetings and telecasts of the Winter Conference of the 
Canadian Institute on Public Affairs, October, 1955. 

COFFIN, Thomas E. Television’s Impact on Society. (Reprinted in 
the American Psychologist, 10.10.630, October 1955, mimeo). 
ELKIN, Frederick. Television in suburbia. Montreal, McGill Univer- 

sity, April 1956, 3p. mimeo. 

GOLDENSON, Robert M. Television and our children. Parents 
Magazine, December 1954. (Reprinted in Canadian Television and 
Motion Picture Review 1.6.13. February 1955). mimeo. 

HARRIS, Robin S. TV and the universities. Speech to the Humanities 
Association, Montreal, June 1956. (Reprinted in Queen’s Quarterly 
63.2.286. Summer 1956, mimeo). 

MACCOBY, Eleanor E. Television: Its Impact on School Children. 
(Reprinted in Public Opinion Quarterly, Fall 1951, mimeo). 
MOORE, J. Mavor. The impact of television on our national life ; Ad- 

dress at the 25th annual Couchiching Conference, August 4th-11th, 

1956. (Mimeo). 

MORRISON, Neil M. The dynamic of television (Reprinted from 
Commerce Journal, University of Toronto, 1955, mimeo). 

MORRISON, Neil M. Television and the humanities. Speech to the 
Humanities Association, Montreal, June 1956. (Please see p.178). 
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CANADA 
BETWEEN 
COVERS 


John E. Robbins 


As you know, it has become customary to have a code name for all im- 
portant enterprises — Operation Muskox, p & w Line, Alert III and so on. 
There is an important operation ahead for us all this spring which, I am 
told, is to be coded at Liberal headquarters as ‘Over Again’ but at Con- 
servative headquarters as ‘Overturn.’ To be in step with the times, we 
have a name for the operation that I propose to talk to you about : it is 
‘Canada Between Covers.’ 

Our ‘code name’ suggests a gathering-in or a rounding-up of things, 
and that’s just what our operation is. For me, raised on a stock farm in 
the West, it seems something like a fall round-up of all the animals that 
have been ‘on their own’ for the summer. It makes no difference that 
we are rounding-up facts instead of horses and cattle. The younger 
ones have never been brought into the farmyard before and even some 
of the older ones have developed a good deal of resistance to captivity. 
Others are simply in a remote corner of the range, perhaps hidden in a 
ravine or behind a clump of scrub. But none must be left to be buried 
in the winter's snow. All need some taming before they are safely con- 
fined within the walls of the barn— or in our case, ‘between covers’. 


\ NEW CANADIAN ADVENTURE 
Up to the present moment this factual round-up of ours has lasted four 
vears. The range that I have been riding is the whole of Canada. Hither 
and yon I have had to hire cowboys by the hundred, and hundreds of 
others have joined in the venture just for the fun or satisfaction they get 
out of it. 1 don't know how many factual ‘animals’ we are going to have 
but — curious as it may seem — I know that they are going to be made 
up of about 3,000,000 word parts and that we are going to sort them 
into about 10,000 articles. Or should I say 10,000 box stalls, or pens ? 
I hope I have not overstrained the analogy, for I have not known 
how better to convey to you some notion of the sense of adventure I 
have felt in attempting to put ‘Canada Between Covers.’ This is a kind 
of adventure, | suppose, that has become possible only with a certain 
stage of maturity in the growth of our country. In the pioneer stage, and 
even in the early years of industrialization, we were too preoccupied 
with actual physical challenge and conquest to be much concerned 
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with ‘Adventures of Ideas’, to use the phrase of A. N. Whitehead. We 
were busy making the land productive, connecting up the tar-flung parts 
of the Dominion by means of transport and communication, and taming 
the power of 15,000,000 and more wild horses on our rivers and lakes. 
But now that we have attained a standard of living second to none and 
have won a highly respected place among the nations, the time has come 
to put together the scattered parts of the lively drama that has passed, 
and to portray the current scene in the light of them. This is what we are 
attempting to do in the Encyclopedia Canadiana. 

We hope and believe that in telling the story of each and every 
part of Canada, Canaa.ana will make a major contribution to the mutual 
understanding of the varied parts — that it will share achievement in this 
respect with such a — media as Maclean's Magazine, the 
Canadian Press and the c Bc. I have had a growing sense of participating 
in their tasks. Only a a weeks ago, for instance, we went to some 
trouble to prepare a biographical record of William Notman, nineteenth 
century Montreal pioneer of photography ; the next week, along came 
Maclean's with a feature article on him. Just a few days ago I studied 
the Canadian Press vear-end review of famous Canadians who had died 
in 1956, to see how their list of names compared with ours. Last summer 
we had just got into our records the story of Alberta’s Twelve-Foot Davis 
when I turned on the radio one evening to find the c Bc doing a drama- 
tization of his life. We had prepared biographies, too, of Nova Scotia’s 
giants — Anna Swan and Angus McAskill—and of James Gillis, biog- 
rapher of the latter. Last month I read in the CBC Times that the three 
were to be on Tv. What more effective way can there be of giving us 
a sense of belonging to ‘the great Canadian family’ than of acquainting 
us with the lives of those who have accomplished great things or of 
those about whom tales can be told ? 


PEOPLE 

Our notions of great or significant lives are hard to define. But we feel 
that historical works generally tend to give too much of the stage to 
those who have made their names in political life, in the armed services, 
in the Church, or with their pen. We find enduring achievement in much 
less conspicuous places — among those, for instance, who have led the 
way in farming, which still provides a livelihood for more Canadians 
than any other industry. 

How could I overlook the wheat-king heroes of my boyhood days — 
Manitoba's Samuel Larcombe, Saskatchewan’s Seager Wheeler and 
Alberta’s Herman Trelle ? If we think of fruit-growing, we must honour 
the names of such men as Samuel Starr, Loyalist, who brought apple 
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orchards to Nova Scotia that are tended by his descendants, six genera- 
tions later; Francis Peabody Sharp, who pioneered the development of 
new varieties of apples and pears in New Brunswick a hundred years 
ago ; and John McIntosh of Dundas County, after whom our favourite 
apple is named. Sometimes it is disappointing to find how little of their 
life stories has been preserved, as in the case of John McIntosh, for 
example, or David Fife, farmer at Otonabee who originated the famous 
Red Fife wheat that permitted Sir Charles Saunders to develop Marquis 
wheat for the Western prairies. 

There have been enduring contributions, too, among the minority 
groups who have quietly made themselves a part of Canada. We have 
heard much about a few, such as Peter Verigin, Doukhobor leader who 
didn’t fit in quietly, but not enough about scores of others who became 
important citizens in more constructive ways. So that none of them 
would be overlooked we have had a member of each group — religious 
such as the Mennonite, or ethnic such as the German or Ukrainian — 
write its Canadian story. 


We feel, too, that in standard works Canadian women have had 
less than their due. Which of them will tell you, for instance, about 
Grace Anne Lockhart, the first woman to graduate from a Canadian 
university — or for that matier, from a university anywhere in the British 
Empire. The fact that she was a Maritimer, graduated by Mt Allison 
in 1875, is no excuse for the omission. It was a Maritime university, 


too—the University of King’s College—that gave the first honorary 
degree to a woman (Mrs Willoughby Cummings of Toronto in 1910) 
and it was the Quebec College of Dentists that graduated Canada’s 
first woman dentist, Emma Casgrain of Quebec City in 1898. One 
might find somewhere the fact that Alberta had the first woman member 
of a legislature in the British Commonwealth — Louise Crummy Mc- 
Kinney in 1916. But where could you find the life-story of that doughty 
fighter in the cause of temperance, Mrs Letitia Youmans, founder of the 
were in Canada, unless you are a member of that organization — and 
1 doubt whether many of you are. There will be scores of such enter- 
prising and significant women on record in the Canadiana. 

Their life stories have not always been easy to come by, but we 
have had most valuable help from the organizations that women have 
been connected with, especially the National Council of Women. Cor- 
respondence with those still living has told us many interesting things — 
though not always the date of birth. One of the most memorable replies 
was from Miss Agnes Macphail, Canada’s first woman Member of 
Parliament. To supplement the information we found in published 
sources, we sent her a list of questions to be answered. It reached her 
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in hospital, during her final illness, and came back to us, completed in 
her own handwriting, a few hours after we read in the morning paper 
of her death. In answer to our last question, “What are the principal 
honours you have received?’, she had written: ‘None but the love of 
the people, which I value more than any other.’ 

1 would not like to suggest, of course, that we are neglecting men 
who have been public figures. Our longest biographies are those of Sir 
John A. Macdonald and Sir Robert Borden, written by Macdonald's 
biographer D. G. Creighton; and those of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and 
Mackenzie King, from the scholarly pen of F. H. Underhill. Hundreds 
of others have been contributed in lesser length by authorities on their 
subjects. Altogether we will have more than 3,000 biographies. 


PLACES 

We have the stories of places as well as people to tell, and we have 
picked approximately an equal number. This has meant that we could 
have an article on each place with more than about 300 people. I say 
‘about’ for we have not drawn a rigid line ; and for sentimental or better 

reasons we have included some smaller places. | was delighted to find, 
incidentally, in the last census that my birthplace - Hampton in Durham 
County —had finally exceeded 300 in population and that I could put 
it in without a twinge of conscience. Darlingford in Manitoba, where I 
grew up, had not done quite so well; but it had such an interesting 
name and was really so much more important than its size would imply, 
that it had to go in too! 

In the North country we forgot all about standards of size. How 
could we fail to recognize the importance of any settlement, however 
small, in that vast sub-continent ? Telegraph Creek in B.C., Old Crow 
in the Yukon, Uranium City in Saskatchewan, Norman Wells or Baker 
Lake in the Northy st Territories, or even Alert, the tiny outpost that 
is the most northerly human habitation in the world? In fact, I think 
it could almost be said that Canadiana is ‘taking possession’ of the North 
country for Canada. Andrew Taylor of Ottawa, for whom the American 
Geographical Society has just published a twelve-volume work on the 
Queen Elizabeth Islands, has done a shorter version on each of them for 
us. T. H. Manning and Mcira Dunbar, for the less northerly islands, have 
given us the benefit of first-hand knowledge and of the huge program 
of aerial photography carried out by the RCAF since the war. 

There must be few here who have not read, and admired, some of 
Harry Walker’s writing on Ottawa gud the Ottawa Valley. He is the 
man who has written on them for‘us (Madge Macbeth has supple- 
mented the place stories by accounts of the lives of such pioneers as 
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Nicholas Sparks, Philemon Wright and E. B. Eddy.) And this is the 
pattern we have tried to follow evervwhere in the older established 
communities — fresh and authentic accounts by people who know at 
first hand the places they write about. Canon Victor Tremblay of Chi- 
coutimi, for instance, has lived long in the Saguenay, and has done for 
us each place there with loving and meticulous care. In Prince Edward 
Island and Newfoundland, L. W. Shaw and G. A. Frecker — the deputy 
ministers of education, incidentally — steeped in the lore of those islands, 
have recorded for each place what would be called, if they were New 
York Times correspondents, ‘all the news that’s fit to print.” Most com- 
monly, there has been a oe author for each county. An excep- 
tional case was that of F. C. Jennings, the scholarly head of Ottawa's 
public library who hay a + be ~w vears ago and went back to live in 
London, Ontario. Touring about in his car and hunting out all the 
books that only a former provincial inspector of public libraries would 
know about, F.C. did a splendid job of reporting for us on several 
of the counties of western Ontario. 


WORDS 

As the stories come in from the different parts of the country, the editor 
can not help noticing words that are used in some parts and not in 
others, or used with different meanings. There is no Canadian dictionary, 
and often an American or British or French dictionary is not of much 
help. So Canadiana has to become in part a dictionary for itself. 

Take a term as familiar to evervbody as ‘mountie’, for instance. 
No dictionary will tell you that it means a member of the ncm Pp. Or 
‘shanty’ or ‘carry-al" or ‘mush’ (travel by dog team) — words added to 
the English langu: ige in Canada by misspelling the French. Some other 
French words we have done better by — such as ‘habitant’, ‘vovageur’, 
‘coureur de bois’ — and have simply incorporated them into our English 
without doing them violence. Similar things have happened with Eskimo 
words, such as ‘kayak’ and ‘komatik’, and with dozens of Indian words. 

Regional words are sometimes shared with the adjoining American 
states and may be found in American dictionaries. But an American 
dictionary will tell you that ‘gumbo’ is a soup, while anv western 
Canadian will tell you that it's much thicker and something that if 
you get stuck in you won't soon forget. 

From the Rockies to the West Coast, people will tell vou that a 
‘bluff’ is a cliff or a headland with a perpendicular face, or something 
else equally ridiculous, and they'll point to the Oxford Dictionary to 
prove it; but on the prairies vou don’t have to be much more than a 
babe in arms to know that a bluff is a grove of trees and to understand 
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that the village names of Oak Bluff in Manitoba and Poplar Bluff in 
Saskatchewan prove it beyond a doubt. 

I cannot help but wonder that there isn’t a place down on the Atlantic 
Coast called Hackmatack Harbour or Hackmatack Cove, because hack- 
matack was the wood most esteemed for building the matchless Blue- 
nose fleet in the days of sail. But how was a Manitoban, say, to know 
that he too had hackmatack — only he called it larch or tamarack — and 
that he might have built equally famous ships to sail the Hudson Bay 
route? As it was, he built York boats and Red River carts and with 
them took possession of the Western Plains. They were even more 
purely Canadian than the sailing ships, or the canoe and the kayak, 
the Durham boats and the Latteaux, or the lumber rafts of the olen a 
and St Lawrence valleys. And all of these familiar historic names or 
terms must be given a place of honour in the dictionary pages of 
Canadiana. 


AND THINGS 

When we have done with persons and places and names, we have more 
than half of the articles done, but not half of the pages full. There has 
to be room for hundreds of longer articles — on each Church, each art 
or craft, each industry, each means of transportation and communica- 
tion, each sport or game, and so on. Sometimes there have to be com- 
panion articles on what is happening in French and English, as for 
instance when Lorne Pierce writes on English-Canadian literature and 
Guy Sylvestre on French-Canadian literature, or when Wilfrid Eggleston 
writes on English journalism and Roger Duhamel on French. Sir Ernest 
Macmillan writes at length on music in Canada, but certain parts of the 
field he prefers to leave to others—such as church music, folk music, 
music festivals and the musical-instrument industry. 

The musical-instrument industry, incidentally, is a good example 
of one of the smaller industries that has a distinguished history in Canada. 
When I was in the Near East a few years ago I was agreeably surprised 
to find the local university, entirely on its own initiative, contemplating 
the installation of a Canadian organ. I would not have guessed that 
Canada was known there for its church organs as well as for its whisky 
and wheat. There are other such industries, some of long standing, 
having enviable stories; but actually little Canadian industrial history 
has been written, and it has not been easy for us to collect it for our 
record. The same may be said of Canadian sports and games. We know 
the story of 1956 and perhaps of a few other recent years because we 
remember it; but the deeds of earlier years are buried here and there 


in newspaper files. 
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Each native Canadian animal, fish, bird, plant and mineral has to 
be dealt with, each tree and each cultivated crop. Another long array 
of articles is needed to tell about the numerous voluntary organizations 
that have an important place on the Canadian scene. Rotary, for in- 
stance, must have a column; and so with the other service clubs, the 
fraternal societies, the professional organizations and many others. 

Most of these organizations are comparatively young, but they are 
none the less significant for that. Take the field of education, for ex- 
ample, to which I have been particularly close. When I came to Ottawa 
twenty-five years ago, I came to the only office in Canada where it was 
the full-time job of someone to study the facts of Canadian education. 
This was the Education Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Siatistics. 
Today there are the offices of the Canadian Education Association, the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education, the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation, the Canadian Library Association and various other bodies 
viewing the problems of ¢ ‘anadian education as a whole. The National 
Conference “fa Canadian Universities is currently in process of becoming 
incorporated, to handle the grants promised by the Prime Minister a 
few weeks ago. W ith the existence of such national bodies as these, the 
educators in various parts of Canada have begun to get acquainted with 
one another, and to think about their educational problems in the light 
of experience beyond their provincial boundaries. The experience of 
all Canada is becoming common knowledge in the field of education ; 
and this process has been going on in many fields. The bodies that make 
it possible are a highly important part of twentieth-century Canada and 
their existence must be recognized. Each university invites a story, too, 
and each subect of study pursued within it. 

Our history is not being neglected. For help in making it as authentic 
as it can possibly be made, we are enormously indebted to Dr W. Kaye 

Lamb, Dominion Archivist and National Librarian. We are indebted to 
countless ethers, too, and especially to members of Government depart- 
ments here in Ottawa, who see in the Encyclopedia Canadiana an under- 
taking comparable in national importance with the new Atlas of Canada 
which the Government itself is producing. 

Current history is even more of a problem than past history. In 
the last year, scarcely a day has passed that we have not had to revise 
articles written two or three years ago, in order to add a note on some 
new development. Even entirely new places appear on the map, as for 
instance, when the announcement was made last month that Moak Lake 
in northern Manitoba — previously known as no more than another duck 
pond— would become the site of a mine that would increase Inter- 
national Nickel’s production by fifty per cent. 
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But the end is in sight — both of the job and of what I have to 
sav about it. Well have some books in 1957 —at least half of the ten, 
I hope, and the rest not much later. They'll be handsome books, de- 
signed, illustrated and laid out by Ken Brown. I would like to think 
that their contents will be as well received as their appearance. But | 
am not foolish enough to suppose that everything in them will please 
everybody, or that places and persons omitted will induce even the 
silence of approval in all cases. A friend of mine with long experience 
in publishing has provided me with what I fear may be sound advice. 
He suggests that on the dav before the books appear I leave for at least 
a twelve month holiday on the other side of the earth. If there are any 
Rotary travelling scholarships that would fit such a case I'd like very 
much to know where to apply. 


Dr Robbins is Editor in Chief, Encyclopedia of Canada. The above 
article was first presented as an address to the Rotary Club of Ottawa, 
January 7, 1957. 


Mr Morrison is Director of Audience Research, Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 
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A READER'S 
TRIBUTE 
A.ES. 


TO THE EDITOR 

This acknowledgment has been purposely delayed because in the Spring 
there were news items of conventions, conferences, and other activities 
that were sure to be demanding your attention. I wanted to try to give 
vou an outline showing how useful the magazine is to me, but the time 
seemed inauspicious. The decision was made to take a selection of some 
articles and use them as examples to illustrate this usefulness to you. 
Then write the letter, send it at the beginning of the Fall Season, hoping 
that there might be some pleasure for you to learn how it is of so much 
value to me. The word ‘interest’ is used throughout to mean “desire for 
knowledge’ and ‘reward’. The manner in which the names are used is 
to shorten writing effort, not disrespect for the authors. It is encouraging 
to find my choice of books is good, and that I am able to learn from 
the fine minds. 


MARCH 1956, PAGE 2685 

Ironside. Towards Self-understanding, Some Aspects of Educational 
Therapy. The writer tells of her years at St Crispin’s. Of interest because 
of conditions in this house. This patient, five months in hospital, was 
given occupational therapy, artificial flowers, rug-making, etc., but no 
reading. For a person of her education and training — East Germany, 
midwifery and child care — could she not have been taught to select 
and use books from a public library ? On our Canadian way of living, 
especially as it might have helped her to retain her knowledge of the 
English language. She was most sarcastic about the paper flowers. I 
must remember my own ignorance of the subject of the disturbed brain. 
The article interested me very much. 


MAY-JUNE 1956, PaGE 430 

Jessie Macpherson. Values and Adult Education. 

Dr Macpherson’s article is one to which I have returned many times 
indeed to re-read what was said on some particular point coming up 
in my reading. The pages are dotted with references to my notes, names 
such as Selve, Saul, Gutkind, and others; also that of Julian Huxley 
who has something to sav on the subject in his Religion Without Reve- 
lation, revised, 1957 edition ; and of the Warden of Hart House, Joseph 
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McCulley, because he spoke on ‘the frightening demand for contormity ; 
and Lionel Trilling’s The Opposing Self, ‘we cannot really imagine non- 
conformity at all’. | read the book in 1955. Questions become urgent 
as one notes how often the views are put forward. Are laymen in- 
terested ? Will they transfer their energy, as they gain leisure to utilize 
it, to such education as is contained within the meaning of Dr Mac- 
pherson’s article ? This is most helpful and the whole issue is of much 
interest to this reader. Eugene Hallman’s name on the ‘Contents’ page 
acts as a reminder that I read Ways of Mankind in 1955. 


NOVEMBER 1956, Paces 69-74 

Esther Clark Wright ; Alan Thomas. The Effect of the Auto on Canadian 
Life, and New Horizons for Education. 

Matters for the laymen’s concern. In the first article Muriel Snyder, of 
the Globe and Mail, is quoted. |. V. McAree, of the same paper, July 12, 
1957 issue, has an article in which he states the invention of the auto 
may have been a mistake. Thoughts crowd in as one tries to ponder 
pros and cons ; one noticeable point is that when the pro line is con- 
sidered for a time it may change almost to a con. The Wright article 
calls attention to ‘extension of area... widening horizons ... more fre- 
quent meetings with relatives, friends, and people with like interests’. 
But she does not take notice of the disturbances in the lives of those 
people, from their usual, relied-upon rest and recreation periods. The 
disruption of plans, the extra work, noise and movement, unexpected 
use of food supplies and consequent expense, by this influx of people. 
You will know much of this one view as it may come within your studies 
of the tensions affecting us. There is this point — it seems impossible to 
overlook it — did the more frequent meetings of those whose tempera- 
ments were not compatible increase intolerance to a more serious state 
of dislike ? Especially among relatives? Mr McAree says an original 
advantage claimed was the time saved and notes that it depends upon 
what is done with the ‘saved time’. But Gutkind reminds us that we 
ought to think of time in generations, not vears. “A generation as a time 
unit introduces a dynamic factor. It brings a time span during which 
considerable changes in the physical and social structure take place ; it 
brings out in strong relief the need for a simultaneous, retrospective and 
prospective appraisal of the situation’. 

It is the Alan Thomas article that calls attention to so many points 
to be considered ; “driving should be bound up with feelings of .. .’, and 
‘that the advertisers know this only too well’... Thoughts turn to Leon 
Saul and, especially, to our own Dr Ewen Cameron, (excuse the digres- 
sion. Just heard he is to speak over CBL this evening) and others, Rollo 
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May and the Overstreets, perhaps. The author says ‘no enterprise is 
larger or more publicized than the auto manufacture’. Think of the press 
and private radio stations, the constant nagging of the ads even in 
Canada alone. Is the newer form of combined car and plane (car with 
retractable wings) so far advanced on the drawing-board as to be ready 
for manufacture ? Yet the manufacturers do not want to abandon the 
lucrative car business too soon ? Gutkind asks, in a section about mass 
production, if we have asked the wrong questions ; Alan Thomas uses 
why and real causes. Is Gutkind’s idea of synthesis of the social 
sciences useful here ? His conclusion seems a rather daunting prospect. 
It was good to see a letter of appreciation of these two articles on page 
194 of January 1957 issue. 

The reason Gutkind is referred to is because his Community and 
Environment is fairly recent reading, yet the book seems to be seldom 
borrowed from the library. There must be some usefulness in his ideas 
surely, and our present manner of using the automobile relevant to 
them. Do you suppose this means that when the professional critics 
and those who oppose his views finished publishing their opinions the 
masses, Mr McCullev’s ‘frightening conformers’, simply ignored the 
book ? Such ideas are seldom put into practice but they may help others 
to plan. But his 1-rHov, 1-1r seems to come from Martin Buber, whose 
book Two Kinds of Faith | read this vear. 

Page 105 of this issue : it was a pleasure to read vour review of the 
Overstreets The Mind Goes Forth. 1 read it in 1956. On page 99 — one of 
Dr Maxwell L. Howell's references is Aging : Implications for Public 
Health. 1 read it in 1950 and refer to my notes from time to time. That 
copy was edited by Clark Tibbitts. 


DECEMBER 1956, PAGE 119 

Opinion .. . personality development as a whole. 

At the end you state ten musts. Although vou refer to ‘Canadian Adult 
Educational Teaching’, the reader's thoughts go roving about the world 
to include those other peoples who look at us. Malava being much in 
the news refresher reading has been done, and Robert Payne's 1947 
book together with Perry Robinson's story of 1956 show how the last 
decade has changed the world picture, allowing a comparison to be 
made. Even although we are aware of this, isn’t it startling to read that 
the revolt in Asia will change the pattern of America ; that al! existing 
patterns will change ? And doesn’t it mean that training for leaders and 
teachers for aduli education in Canada must include a full awareness 
of the regard of the Asian peoples ? That is, personality development 
as a whole means the individual Canadian and the Canadian Nation, 
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both under scrutiny. This issue is an instructive one for me, especially 
the information about ‘Residential Adult Education in Canada’. 


JANUARY 1957, PAaGeE 167 

Opinion. Stratford and Education, Tom Patterson, page 169. Canada’s 
Lively Little Theatre, Central Office of D.D.F., page 175. A Salzburg for 
Canada? by Nicholas Goldschmidt, page 192. 

Your staunch support of Canadian Arts Festivals, and of our mingling 
of French and English in the drama, is very much appreciated. One 
cheer more, from ‘me’. Much has been heard and read of Stratford, 
even to hearing Mr Patterson himself, vet his written article is something 
to encourage all of us even if we are outside his special interest. The 
article about Little Theatre is so filled with facts that | feel much better 
informed and shall have a better understanding of further news coming 
from press and radio. There is an old office friend living in Victoria 
who sends along interesting printed items of events in Alberta and 
Edmonton, where we both lived for so long. Much about the two fine 
auditoriums arrived, some pictures in colour. At the end of his speech 
at the Calgary dedication ceremony, the Mavor said ‘the buildings are 
now only shells ; it is up to the people of Alberta to give them a soul and 
a pe rsonality’. One could think that your remarks regarding Festivals 
and Education, and both the other articles, show that here, at least, 
soul and personality are well advanced toward maturity. 

Dr Goldschmidt’s article is of real interest. (1 listened to his con- 
ducting ¢ Bc Orchestra, Wednesday, September 11, 1957, Massey Hall, 
the concert for the visiting scientists. Lovely.) It is doubtful if the in- 
formation, would have reached me from any other source, and he has 
put in so many facts, familiar names, and activities. I like his paragraph 
saving our artists will ‘perform with the “greats” of the international 
scene ; that the public at large and the press will recognize the impor- 
tance... human resources’. That our country has been known only for 
uranium, grains, oil and Kitimat. Ha! Pipelines ! 

On page 205 is your review of Lewis's The Importance of Illiteracy. 
I notice Dr Eugene Forsey has recently expressed himself on this sub- 
ject with typical ‘Forsey-fullness’. More interest. 


FEBRUARY, 1957, PAGE 215 

Opinion. 

Now comes the truly delightful story of 7 v and the small girl. I noticed 
at once your trust in her — that she might go in and have a look. Then 
your sober ferreting-out of reasons for not having a set and how some 
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of them are counterparts of my own feelings, especially the busy hands 
while vou listen to radio music, drama, documentaries etc. etc. . . . Hap- 
piest laughter over the boring views of the conductor's rear. W hat will 
vou do when our scientists get their “scientific satellites” working and 
they see the other side of the moon — later on, space travel for vou to 
see it too. Will it be a boring view or a beaming one, as when the con- 
ductor turns with a smile. (Lister Sinclair's Science Review — good pro- 
gram, isn't it?) Tv as it is at present seems to be causing grave concern 
about quality. 

And ‘Puss’. Our family were all fond of cats and there were usually 
one or two about, and a dog. So long ago now — thirty vears or more. 
Do vou know Eliot’s words ? Your neighbour may be quite mistaken 
about Puss’s stare at Tv, with her feet and tail neath disposed about 
her. (Puss’s, of course.) I have read once Edmund Carpenter's article in 
Number Seven, Explorations, but it is not enough for me and I hope 
to give it more study. 

Eliot's words follow : a cat on a bench in a London park. 

‘Let quacks, empirics, dolts debate 

The quandaries of Church and State. 

Let intellectuals address 

The latest Cultural Congress. 

Here is the true Contemplative, 

Content to live — perhaps let live 

The Sage, disposed to sit and stare 

With a vacant mind in a vacant square.” T.S.E. 

You do not seem to be alone in vour opinion and vour view of 
radio, = many intelligent people do not want to see radio go. On 
March 31, 1957 I heard Hugh Bovd — Ottawa — sav ‘the retention of 
radio is a comforting thought’. And on Thursday, April 18, 1957, I 
heard Morley Callaghan, Mavor Moore, Lister Sinclair, Andrew Allen, 
and one whose name I failed to hear, talk in panel discussion about 
radio ; so fine and wholly interesting. Radio seems to be much in favour 

I feel like adding, thank goodness. 

The Wilson-Stinson articles were read with very much interest. The 
subject is too large to deal with here but I do think Citizens’ Forum, 
radio, is a very greatly improved program from those of a few vears ago. 
More interesting subjects with far wider range ; much better speech from 
the panel members, except that there is still a certain amount of inter- 
rupting of each other which does spoil the presentation of a point, or 
worse, a tentative one. 


MARCH 1957 
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Labour Education in Canada. 
This exceptionally interesting number must go without comment be- 
cause of the breadth of the subject. Only a sincere thank you for your 
effort to give it to us, and your expressed hope that other numbers will 
be forthcoming. 


APRIL 1957, PAGE 316 

Opinion. 

Again you express the view that the process vou have helped set in 
motion will be a bridge between institution and individual, theory and 
application, planning and doing. And the last sentence of the preceding 
paragraph — what taking the larger view means to vou and others. In- 
deed it does, even for persons like me; and especially for me as an 
individual, keeping me out of the ‘petty’. 

Page 357, the Fowler Report is mentioned. I have not tried to read 
it and wonder if I ought not to do so. I greatly enjoyed hearing M: 
Fowler on cB c's radio from Couchiching this summer. 

This is rather a hodgepodge but may show how much: all the 
untouched reading matter means to me. Too, the brief notes about the 
authors identifies them and gives me a more personal knowledge ot 
them with regard to the special interest of each one. Invaluable. 

How hard people everywhere work to give help, satisfaction, plea- 
sure to anyone who has the desire to widen horizons ; how much effort 
goes into trying to induce people to want to do so. We take so much 
for granted. At times I wonder if we ever become aware of the vast 
extent of this effort, manual as well as mental. Money can scarcely be 
connected with every phase of it surely. 

May I suggest that you donot trouble to answer this letter ? You 
must be busy and minutes count throughout the day. 

With sincere best wishes for your continued success and, once 
again, “Thank you’ for your friendly help, 

I am, o 

Yours sincerely, 
A. E. S. 


The writer is a retired lady who does not allow the walls of the room 
she lives in to shut out the world. 
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NATIONAL 
SOVEREIGNITY 
— A LOST CAUSE 


D. J. Goodspeed 


Historical epochs, viewed in retrospect, almost invariably seem to have 
a stylistic quality of their own which epitomizes their meaning and 
their destiny. Thus the Augustine Age appears to us to have been 
marked by a golden calm, like the sunlight of a late Indian summer, 
bright and warm; vet somehow bringing with it a promise of chill 
to come. And the Victorian era now seems to have been characterized 
by a brash and myopic optimism which we can already envy even 
although we have only lately disavowed it. Naturally too, we some- 
times wonder what the distinctive keynote of our own age will appear 
to be when it is finally considered in its historical context. At the 
moment, of course, the nearness of the trees obscures the outlines of 
the wood, and all we can say with certainty is that it often seems to 
be a very dark wood indeed. We are still too close to the events of 
our time to tell whether our present darkness is the beginning of a long, 
and perhaps eternal night or whether it is merely that deepening of 
shadow which comes a little while before the morning. 


rECHNOLOGY RAMPANT IN A DIVIDED WORLD 

Undoubtedly in this sixth decade of the twentieth century there is 
reason enough for uncertainty and even for fear. More sharply than 
ever before in the past the world is divided into two opposing camps 
whose clash of interests and of aims appears to be completely irrecon- 
cilable. These protagonists, although armed with terrifying new weapons 
which could ensure their mutual destruction, seem to be as intransigent 
as ever, and if there is a new sense of urgency abroad it is the urgency 
of panic rather than of purpose. Moreover, the advance of the physical 
sciences has so far outstripped the capabilities of our political and social 
svstems that there is, for the first time in history, a very real threat to 
the survival of the species. A nuclear war would be different in kind 
to any previous conflict, and although we in the West might at this 
moment survive it, this hope must become progressively dimmer with 
every year that passes. Inthe groves of our academy the-s may after all 
be at the end of every vista nothing but the dreadfu: spectre of the 
mushroom-shaped atomic cloud. The dangers which face us are thus 
not only greater in magnitude than ever before but they are also in- 
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creasing at an unprecedented tempo. Even time has been telescoped 
by technology, and supersonic man, who may not know where he is 
going, is certainly on his way. 

Bleak as this outlook undoubtedly is, there is almost certainly 
worse in store. The Soviet Union, the United States, and the United 
Kingdom now possess thermonuclear weapons, but in ten vears time 
France, or Canada, or Sweden, or Germany may have them. And 
twenty vears it is not impossible that Israel, or Egypt, or the Argentine 
may own hydrogen bombs. These are sobering considerations. 

Moreover our present perils and our fears for the future are not 
basically due to the quarrel between the free world and the communist 
camp. This important point is often in danger of being overlooked be- 
cause the menace of Communism is such a vivid and horrible reality, vet 
this quarrel is in itself a symptom rather than a cause. It happens to 
be the form in which our ‘nodern dilemma is posed, but even if Com- 
munism were to vanish overnight our fundamental problem would by 
no means be solved. A fascist state, or an imperialistic one, or some 
entirely new political philosophy might at any moment arise to expose 
us to the same perils. The problem with which we are faced is a much 
more fundamental one than any mere difference between Moscow and 
Washington or between the Marxist ideology and the democratic faith. 


NATIONAL SOVEREIGNITY OUT-MODED 
The root of the matter appears to be that national sovereignity — at least 
as it has been understood in the past — is no longer an adequate form 
for the political needs of men. Sovereignity may be defined as the ability 
of a government to conduct the affairs of a national state in accordance 
with its own will and without recognizing in practical matters any 
higher authority. This concept has never, in fact, worked well. On the 
contrary, all the dreadful horsemen who bring death and ruin to men 
have galloped together beneath national banners. Now, however, in the 
atomic age the whole concept of the sovereign state is breaking down 
completely, and the challenge which has been forced upon our present 
era is nothing less than the demand that we re-organize the basic struc- 
ture of our political and social life. Yet there is cause for hope as well 
as for fear, since the very magnitude of the challenge is also a measure 
of the possibility of achievement. The present agony of the world may 
indeed be a death throe, but it could equally well prove to be a labour 
pain. 

Yet when we come to consider in more detail the nature of sovereign 
political power we are at once faced with a difficulty. It is this: the 
political power exercised within a sovereign state seems to be different 
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in kind from the political power exercised by that same state in inter- 
national affairs. Within a nation no government can rule without a cer- 
tain necessary measure of consent on the part of the people. The 
government of any state has, it is true, coercive age ncies at its disposal 
to enforce its will, but this force does not belong in nature to the govern- 
ment. A government — let us state the obvious — is neither more nor 
less than the men who govern, and what force they have comes from 
outside themselves. Indeed there is always cause for wonder when we 
see some aging marshal, grown stout and ponderous with the vears, 
still holding in his chubby hands the life and death of millions ; or 
when we hear some silly king or czar, dominated perhaps by a shrewish 
wife, and with no more native intelligence than the vill age natural, 
proclaim with truth that he is the state ; or when we listen with dis- 
belief and fear to the collective nonsense not infrequently talked by 
the representatives and legislators of the people. There is nothing more 
conducive to a belief in absolutism than a reading course in Hansard. 
But then there is nothing more conducive to a belief in democracy 
than a sober consideration of the personal lives of dictators and mon- 
archs. Can these really be the rulers of our destinies ? Are these really 
the men who bear the sword, the mace, the crown imperial ? Is it before 
these that the tide of pomp beats upon the high shore of this world ? 
It is. And it is done with the consent —one is almost tempted to say 
with the connivance — of the people. The king may command the army, 
or the dictator the secret police, the parliament may have a militia at its 
bidding, but these compulsive agencies are not themselves compelled. 
There is not in actual practice so great a spinning out of the thin thread 
of command. It would be to consider too curiously to consider so. 
The threat of force is certainly an important factor. in any govern- 
ment’s ability to govern. Sometimes even it may be the most important 
single factor. Men do fear the policeman ; they do indeed quail before 
the truncheon and tremble at the thought of the executioner. More than 
these perhaps, they fear the dreadful machinery of the courts, the arbi- 
trary loss of livelihood, the cruel withdrawal of the ration card. All this 
is truly a part of power. But there is always in addition the habit of 
obedience, the desire for a quiet life, the long dead heave of the will, 
and some positive identity of interest with those who rule. In demo- 
cratic states there is as well the law or constitution which stands, at 
least in some measure, above and beyond the reach of governmental 
power and which provides for an orderly transfer of that power. 


NO CONTROLS AT INTERNATIONAL LEVEL 
In international affairs none of this is true. In that arena force stands 
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naked and alone. In the world of Realpolitik there is no doubt that he 
may take who has the power and he may keep who can. As they face 
each other, all sovereign political formations are formations of violence. 

The reason for this is that individual nations have not vet taken 
the step which individual men took when they bound themselves 
together into society. When man became a social animal he achieved 
this status only at the cost of submitting to certain checks and limita- 
tions. He had to pay taxes, to obey laws, to do military service. Yet the 
nations, by definition, still exist together in a state of anarchy. This of 
course is why sovereign states continue to perform acts which have long 
been forbidden to individuals and why so many statesmen are not 
ashamed to do in public things which they would shrink from doing 
in private. At the national level we are still living in the primeval forest. 

More seriously, there have been occasions when the whole fabric 
of society has been shattered and when barbarism has re-appeared. One 
such era followed the breakdown of the Roman Empire. When the 
imperial power was destroyed, all the Roman world was given over to 
chaotic internecine warfare and for some considerable time Europe was 
so barbarized that in the words of a monkish chronicler of Gaul ‘two 
men can no longer meet one on the high road without putting him to 
death.’ It was a bad time. Instead of houses, men built themselves 
castles with thick stone walls ; instead of windows to look out upon 
the world, they built thin arrow-slits to keep the world at bay ; instead 
of gracious gardens, they surrounded their homes with slimy moats ; 
and instead of clothes, they dressed in iron armour, ‘the livery of fear’. 


MEDIEVAL ATTEMPTS AT SOLUTION 

The world was rescued from these Dark Ages by the commonsense of 
mankind, by the remembrance of better days, and above all by the 
guidance of a Church which realized that some stable social structure 
was indispensible to the work of spiritual salvation. The medieval 
Church, by various means but chiefly by its spiritual influence, con- 
stantly worked to establish a rule of law which would resolve the 
anarchy of the sovereign dukes and princelings. The fact that this noble 
endeavour met with some fair measure of success is probably only of 
secondary importance. What is of transcendent interest is that here, 
for the first and so far for the last time in history, there was a serious 
effort to destroy the whole concept of political sovereignity — and to do 
this moreover without destroying either the independence or the diversity 
of national units. The real measure of the success of this project is not 
that it brought an emperor barefoot to Canossa but that it brought 
mankind to within hailing distance of a new social order. And if the 
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City of God never quite reached completion, men did, for a time at 
least, clearly see it in the process of building. They glimpsed it, now as 
an architectural plan which required only a little extra effort to make 
reality and now as a spiritual vision with ‘all its spires and gateways in 
a glory like one pearl, no larger though the goal of all the saints.’ That 
vision has never been entirely forgotten. 

Yet although men may remember with sorrow or with affection the 
great medieval attempt to construct a different kind of world, all prac- 
tical hopes of achieving that world perished with the revolutionary 
upheavals of the sixteenth century. Just as the failure of the Roman 
power was followed by a relapse into barbarism and chaos, so the 
failure of Christendom was followed by the Wars of Religion. The 
barbarism and chaos consequent upon this second collapse was less, 
both in extent and duration, than that which came after the fall of Rome 
—partly at least because the collapse in the second case was only 
partial. However for those areas which were most affected — the Ger- 
manies — the times were very terrible indeed. Bands of savage mer- 
cenaries roamed the countryside ; murder, rape, arson, and pillage were 
daily occurrences; starvation was common and cannibalism was not 
unknown, and — perhaps most ominous of all — a mark was left upon the 
surviving population of the afflicted areas which was to influence their 
subsequent history for centuries to come and which may not vet have 
been effaced. 


THE AGE OF RATIONALISM 

Just as the Catholic Church, —— inherited the mantle and_ the 
authority of the Roman Empire, had in her turn to grapple with the 
problem of the anarchy of nations, so too the European kings who in- 
herited the authority of the Church were forced to seek a solution to the 
same dilemma. Imperial Rome had tried to solve the problem by an ex- 
panding imperialism ; the ages of faith had put their trust in a spiritual 
solution, now the Age of Reason sought a rationalistic answer. 

The monarchs who now reigned in Europe considered themselves 
reasonable human beings who knew very well where their own interests 
lav. So they agreed by tacit consent not to push their quarrels too far. 
They fought each other certainly, but they fought with small, highly-dis- 
ciplined, professional armies, and since grenadiers were expensive they 
were not considered too expendible a commodity. Thus the battles of the 
later seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were generally neat and capable 


affairs, preceded by intricate manoeuvres and consummated with a mini- 

mum of bloodshed. Private property was respected; the lives of non-com- 

battants were spared ; and the whole business had the appearance of a 
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game played according to a strict set of rules. The basic rule, of course, 
was that the existing order should not be jeopardized by any extreme 
enthusiasm. The rulers in the Age of Reason, wiser in their generation 
than the children of light, were content with success and did not ask for 
victory. 

It worked well enough for a time too. And if Frederick of Prussia 
got out of hand and began to cheat a little in the game, his former allies 
were quick to unite against him. A nice balance was kept between the 
major powers, and all concerned were able to congratulate themselves 
on their enlightenment and their humanity. War in this epoch was a 
matter of pipeclay, and drill and ‘gentlemen of the guard fire first’. It 
was as formal and as well-ordered as an eighteenth-century garden with 
its marble nymphs, its pleasant fountains, and its neat array of flowers. 
But of course it could not last. 


THE CURRENT CHALLENGE 

All of this studied moderation came crashing down on the I4th of 
July, 1789, when a Paris mob stormed and took the Bastille. The French 
Revolution, which was the political counterpart of the Reformation, 
sought to establish liberty, equality, and fraternity in the social order. 
To some considerable degree the first two of these aims were actually 
achieved; but instead of fraternity, the world was given Marengo and 


Austerlitz, Eylau, and Borodino. The anarchy of nations, which had 
been restrained under the Church and masked under the rule of the 
enlightened despots, was once again free and unfettered. And this time 
the genie of the lamp was loose with a vengeance. 

We are probably still living in this same revolutionary epoch. Four 
out of five of the present major powers — the Soviet Union, the United 
States, China, and France — are states which owe their origin to armed 
revolt. In the first half of the present century there have been two great 
world wars and we are now faced with the constant possibility of a 
third and even more terrible conflict. Yet there are many encouraging 
signs that the awesome nature of the challenge may stimulate us to a 
final, effective response. This at least would appear to be the only hope 
we have of escaping universal darkness. And it is clear that the solution, 
if and when it comes, will have as its outstanding characteristic the 
abolition of the whole concept of political sovereignity. 


Captain Goodspeed is on the staff of the Defence Research Board, 
Department of National Defence, Ottawa. 
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A PROJECT 
IN HUMAN 
RELATIONS 


Frazer Earle 


A group of twenty-six teachers circled a large table in a room in the 
Education Building of the University of Manitoba. These teachers were 
attending summer school to obtain academic credits towards graduate 
degrees. Discussion was lively, and apparently unstructured. After some 
time, conclusions were reached ; there were feelings of confusion and 
frustration which seemed to dominate the group: “What are we trying 
to do and where are we going ?” 

The course in Human Relations was under way. From this date until 
six weeks hence, more confusion and frustration would emerge in the 
group. However, learning and ‘groupness’ would also result. Some of 
these people were vocal at the end of the six weeks. A principal from 
Minnedosa said: “The important thing I got out of this workshop was 
the understanding of people as individuals in a group rather than just 
individuals or just groups. Group dynamics was new to me, this study of 
group dynamics gave me a new underst: anding on which I will base my 
future relations with people. 

A teacher from Flin Flon said ; ‘It is reassuring to find that people 
who are genuinely concerned with human relations are thinking and 
saying that in our preoccupation with methods we may fall into the 
pit of manipulating people with a handful of techniques. It is impor- 
tant to see people as the individuals that they are.’ 

These are reactions of people who are used to university courses 
of various kinds. They were the teachers poss registered in the University 
of Manitoba Summer School Course No 228. This course was described 
in the following manner : School in the Social Order. “This is a workshop 
course in Human Relations. It takes as its major problem the analysis 
of group tensions produced by racial and religious differences, and the 
effect of these on the school. The teacher's part in reducing tensions, 
prejudices, and discord among groups in school and in the school com- 
munity is studied. Lectures on mental health, group psychology, soci- 
ology, intergroup relations, and democracy will form bases for the work- 
shop discussions. The course lasts six weeks and occupies at least four 
hours a day of lecture and discussion. There is no course paper associ- 
ated with the course.’ 

Many busy teachers are naturally interested in a course involving 
no examination, no course paper, and yet achieving four academic credits 
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towards a graduate degree. However, the experience has been that 
registrants in course 228 work hard and conscientiously, never losing 
sight of four credits, but seemingly entering into a genuine spirit of 
discussion and an institute in human relations. 

This course is offered in the University in co-operation with the 
Canadian Council of Christians and Jews. The staff persons for the 
course are usually recommended by the Council to the University, and 
with the approval of the Director of the Summer School, the co-ordinator 
is given the responsibility of establishing the course for the summer. 


THE BACKGROUND 

How did such a course have its origins in Canadian schools, and for 
what purpose ? The first such seminar was on the subject Community 
Relations and this took place June 29 to July 17, 1953 at the University 
of Montreal. It was co-sponsored by the Extension Department of that 
University and the Centre on Research in Human Relations of the De- 
partment of Psychology, in collaboration with the Canadian Council of 
Christians and Jews. Jt is significant to note also that the Defence Re- 
search Board of Canada was a co-operating agency. The background 
of developments which culminated in this seminar can be traced back 
to the year previous. More remote background existed in the twelve 
vears of experience of the National Conference of Christians and Jews 
in the development in the United States of what are now twenty annual 
workshops in Intergroup Education at as many different colleg ‘ges and 
universities. 

But, to return to the more proximate developments of the 1953 
seminar at the University of Montreal, it happened that the Centre on 
Research in Human Relations had expressed, through its director, 
Reverend Noel Mailloux, O.P., a desire to conduct an experimental 
course in Community relations, based upon the situation in metropolitan 
Montreal. Word of this came to Richard Jones, National Director of the 
Canadian Council of Christians and Jews. Mr Jones had for some time 
been alert to the possibility of establishing just such a course as a 
beginning for what might then develop into a more widespread Work- 
shop program in Canada. 

Reverend Bernard Mailhiot, O.P., associate to Father Mailloux on 
the staff of the Research Centre of the University, was appointed director 
of the Seminar, and Louis Radelet, Director of the Commission on Com- 
munity Organizations of the National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
was appointed co-ordinator. Professor Simone Paré, of the staff of the 
School of Social Work, Laval University, was appointed as associate 
to the co-ordinator. The staff was augmented by a team of research 
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technicians, all of them graduate students in psvchology at the Univer- 
sitv. Special consultants, who presented formal papers and/or worked 
with the participants on a discussion basis for a half-day to a day and 
a half each, included leaders drawn from the fields of adult education, 
education, social sciences and community organizations. 

Full participation in the seminar carried three credit-hours toward 
the B.A. or M.A. degree at the University. The seminar was in formal 
session for five hours each dav. Recreation was organized, but informal. 
Extra-mural programs tied the group together. 

This was the pattern for workshops in Human Relations. Similar 
workshops were established at the University of British Columbia and 
the University of Manitoba. These were credit- -giving courses. Other 
workshops of shorter duration are offered at these centres, and others, 
without credit being gained. 


THE IDEA SPREADS 
Following the University of Montreal Workshop, communication was 
established with Professor A. S. R. Tweedie of the University of Manitoba 
Extension Department. Richard Jones and Father Bernard Mailhiot were 
able to discuss with him the Montreal experience in relation to a pro- 
jected course on the Manitoba campus. Dr Hugill, Director of the 
Manitoba Summer School, co-operated with Professor Tweedie and the 
Faculty of Education. Plans were outlined, responsibility divided. In the 
summer of 1954, the University of Manitoba Summer School announced 
A Workshop in Human Re lations for school administrators and teachers. 
This was for the period July 2 to August 14, from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
daily, Monday through Friday. This was known as course 228 ; School 
in the Social Order offered in co-operation with the Canadian Council 
of Christians and Jews. 

This first course was co-ordinated by Dennis McGenty, M.A., Ph.D., 
Sociologist and Professor of Education, National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. Visiting consultants who lectured during that vear in- 
cluded Professor Tweedie; Donald Graham, Director of Education, 
Forest Hill Village, Toronto; Dr Charles Hendry, Director, Toronto 
School of Social Work ; Father Bernard Mailhiot, University of Mont- 
real; Grace Dolmage, Faculty of Education, Manitoba ; Helen Mann, 
Director, Manitoba School of Social Work ; Dr ]. E. M. Young, Faculty 
of Education, Manitoba ; Alice V. Mevers, Chicago office, National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. Other consultants from the community 
included a minister, rabbi, priest, school administrator and persons in 
community organizations. Twenty-six teachers, representing a variety 
of religious and ethnic backgrounds, enrolled in the course that vear. 
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WHAT ARE THE GAINS? 
The 1956 Workshop in Human Relations required a preliminary evalu- 
ation of what was being accomplished and where it was going. A natural 
question was : “Why the Workshop ?” 

Persons of various social, economic, racial, religious and national 
backgrounds settle in Canadian communities. Living side by side, they 
can learn healthy, democratic ways of working together while maintain- 
ing their distinctive and valuable cultural and re ligious differences. 
School brings together in frequent and group contact children from 
families and social groups whose customs and wavs of living vary widely. 
To make sure that what children learn in these institutions fits them for 
sound citizenship in our culturally diverse society presents a great oppor- 
tunity to everyone who has chosen to work with children. Participants 
in the workshop will take back, to their schools and community, methods 
for reducing community tensions and promoting community hi armony. 

To accomplish this, the workshop has a purpose, although it is 
apparently unstructured. The chief appeal of a workshop is the flexi- 
bility of its program ; thus it was not always possible to announce in 
advance the exact schedule of daily activities. In the morning, a meeting 
of the entire workshop me mbership was held for the presentation and 
consideration of background and material basic in the field of inter-group 
relations. Sometimes the presentation took the form of a lecture by a staff 
member or a visiting consultant or the demonstration of techniques useful 
in inter-group education. 

Vernon Trott, School Psychologist, Forest Hill Village, guided the 
opening period of the course this year. The morning sessions were used 
to lecture and demonstrate new concepts of leadership, features of group 
dynamics through role playing ; role of the observer in the group. Some 
mornings were spent in actually using the techniques outlined in pre- 
vious lectures. A wide use of films was made. Other persons in morning 
sessions included Madame Monique Lortie-Lussier. She came from the 
University of Montreal to outline bi-cultural relations in Canada and 
to discuss the genesis of prejudice. Single lectures were presented by 
Senator William Wall on Ukrainian culture in Canada; Dr W. C. 
Lorimer on human relations and school administration ; Dr J. Asselstine 
on dealing with exceptional children ; Dr Kay on the problems of inte- 
gration of immigrants ; Professor A. S. R. Tweedie on the value of adult 
education in the communiiy ; Livingstone Merchant, the U.S. Ambassador 
to Canada, spoke on views of Canada from a newcomer. 

The workshop was co-ordinated by Professor June Macklin, an 
anthropologist from Connecticut Women’s Colleg ‘ge. Besides the respon- 
sibility of tying the instructional program into a meaningful whole, she 
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was also the expert on such matters as physical anthropology, social 
stratification, Negroes in the United States, the concept of se/f in human 
relations. Resources for her included Professor John Dallvn of the 
Sociology Department of the University of Mcnitoba; Mr Earl Kalp 
of the National Conference of Christians and Jews who spoke on struc- 
turing power groups in a society ; and the aforementioned Vernon Trott. 
Following the morning sessions, the members of the Workshop 
and staff lunched together and used this time to discuss material covered 
at the morning session, and the Workshop members had an opportunity 
to consult personally with the staff on individual interests and problems. 
The lunch hour provided an opportunity for the members to get to 
know the morning lecturer, if he were a visitor, much better. 
In the afternoon, the program included film forums, community 
tours, buzz sessions, library study, laboratory work in methods. An 
example of this was the intensive preparation for and actual visit to a 
Hutterite colony in Manitoba. Prior to the visit, the class heard speakers 
on various facets of Hutterite mores. Professor Sol Sinclair, agricultural 
economist ; Bernard Grafton, supervisor of special schools ; Professor 
Dallyn, sociologist, were the men who set up the mood for the actual 
visit at the colony. Following the visit, the members of the Workshop 
produced an individual evaluation of the role and function of such 
colonies in our society. 
Another field trip covered a number of religious institutions ; a 
synagogue, High Anglican church, Ukrainian Catholic church, Buddhist 
temple, a Roman Catholic cathedral, and Roman Catholic shrine. In 
each setting, the leader of the institution, rabbi or priest, outlined some 
of the history of the church's development and some of the feelings that 
the particular congregation held towards their contemporaries. Again, 
the Workshop members reproduced an evaiuation of these visits. The 
members did not go their separate ways at three o'clock each afternoon. 
A great deal of informal programming took place. The group themselves 
had various ad hoc committees. These produced social programs; a 
weekly news bulletin ; helped the more reluctant members of the Work- 
shop to participate fully ; operated a library committee ; conducted in- 
formal tours of the city for American visitors. 
The two basic hypotheses to the Workshop objectives were : 

| That communication between ethnic groups can be achieved within 
the areas of common professional interests and values (in this case, 
school teachers. ) 
Insofar as these goals were achieved the Workshop would be a 
success for all concerned. 

These objectives developed from the day to day sessions. A feature of 
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the Workshop objectives was to develop a group that could function 
effectively in the discussion of human relations problems. 

The Workshop ended on a high plateau of emotional impact. A 
wind-up affair, with a smorgasbord, was an opportunity for individual 
members of the group to show how they had related to each other and 
how the co-ordinator had become a very special person for them. While 
it is impractical to attempt to assess how much prejudice was exposed 
and eliminated in the course members, it is a fact, from previous work- 
shop graduates, that twenty-six teachers go back to their communities 
with a new sensitivity to group problems and an increased ability to 
handle these problems. For the field of human relations, and the work 
of the Canadian Council of Christians and Jews, the results are  satis- 
fving. A number of the participants in this Workshop will be recruited 
for leadership in similar ventures in the future. A number of educated 
leaders for the Canadian Council of Christians and Jews’ programs in 
human relations in the schools throughout the province has been de- 
veloped. Strategically important contacts and friendships have been 
cultivated with kev persons in the community and distinguished scholars. 
Twenty-six, and over the three vears eighty, Manitoba teachers have had 
an educational experience in human relations substanti: lly more valuable 
than books or lectures or films in themselves could possibly provide. 


Mr Earle is Executive Director, Canadian Council of Christians and Jews, 
Winnipeg. He acted as resource person for the seminar which he describes. 
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WE HAVE WITH us tTrONIGHT. E. A. Corbett. Toronto : 
Rverson, 1957. pp. xviii, 222. $4.00. 


. 


To recommend a book by Dr Corbett to readers of FOOD FOR 
rHOUGHT is to reduce ‘preaching to the converted’ to the ultimate 
absurdity. Some of the material in the early part of this book has already 
delighted us in Dr Corbett’s ‘profiles’ of Dr H. M. Tory, A. E. Ottewell, 
‘Father Jimmy’ Tompkins, M. M. Coady, and A. B. MacDonald. Many 
of us have heard Dr C. tell stories of his vears with university extension 
in Alberta and we know how lively those tales are. They are so lively, 
in fact, that we are sometimes prone to forget how valuable they are as 
historv. And we mav have been fearful that when Dr. C came to write 
his personal history of the ¢ 4 4 & he would not be able to make equally 
entertaining the account of those less picturesque vears. 

We need not have worried. His remarkable memory for conversa- 
tions and anecdotes brings to even such stories as those of the founding 
of Farm Radio Forum, Citizens’ Forum, ete., warmth and colour, as well 
as the unique authenticity of one who was at the centre of everything 
1 tells about. It is invaluable to have this record, so that those who have 
come in contact with adult education in these last burgeoning ten vears 
may know the roots — which all the activity springs. 

The tributes of L. W. Brockington and George Ferguson which are 
contained in the einactisdet to this volume, make any further appraisal 
of the value of Dr Corbett’s career to the life of Canada quite super- 
fluous. Dr C. himself is too wise and sensible a person to indulge in false 
modesty. He believed in what he was doing ; he did it whole-heartedly. 
Sometimes the results were spectacularly successful ; occasionally so 
much less so as to «mount almost to failure. He reports both kinds 
honestly. But always he is generous in giving credit to the people who 
helped him or were helped by him: to the older ones like Dr Tory, 
Ottewell and Tompkins who inspired and led him ; to the younger ones 
like Alex Sim, Neil Morrison, George Grant, and Isabel Wilson whom 
he reeruited to the ranks of adult education. Not the least of the merits 
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of this book is the record it preserves of other lives which have been 
touched by his — some of them now far removed from the Corbett orbit. 

Dr Corbett’s reminiscences are entertaining reading; they are 
valuable as a source book of Canadian social history and as an informal 
history of the adult education movement ; and they should also have 
very practical usefulness as a completely unorganized but enlightening 
manual for those now working in adult education either in the field or 
in the office. The chapter on Frenzied Finance, for example, could be 
read with profit, as well as amusement, by many an anxious fund-raiser. 
And the story of his conduct of a meeting in an Alberta settlement, while 
the local blacksmith made a crank for the motion-picture machine, should 
be recalled by all field men when their visual aids betray them. 

It must be obvious that I enjoved We Have With Us Tonight and 
admire its author. | think any readers of this review who haven't already 
read the book should hasten to do so. 

HARRIET ROUILLARD 


LOGGING WITH PAUL BUNYAN. John D. Robbins, edited 
by Edith Fowke. Toronto: Ryerson, 1957. $3.00. 


It is difficult for someone who knew Dr John Robbins, to bring a dis- 
passionate judgment to anything he has written. That rich personality 
persists in slipping out from vetween the lines of tvpe. One sees the 
crinkled-eved smile and hears the deep voice rumbling into an appre- 
ciative chuckle over some joke, or some fascinating piece of folklore. 
And one feels too, his own enjoyment of the things he wrote about. That 
feeling is very strong in this collection of Paul Bunyan tales. 

Many of Dr Robbins’ more sedate acquaintances may be surprised 
to learn that he spent several’ winters logging the Algoma district with 
this mighty woodsman. It must have been an intimate relationship too, 
because Dr Robbins notes ; “The first winter | worked for Paul, me an’ 
another feller called Ez, had the job of curryin’ Babe's off front leg 
and shoulder’. So the reader may rest assured, that all that is related, 
really did happen. Paul Bunyan was much too careful to entrust the job 
of ‘curryin’ Babe’ to a loose-tongued logger. 

No Paul Bunyan story that finds its way into print in these days, can 
be really new. The plots of most of these tales have been told many 
times and with many variations. Some of Dr Robbins’ incidents are 
entirely new, and since the locale is Canadian, that is new too. The 
American writers seem to have forgotten that Paul Bunyan did a mighty 
stint of lumberjacking in the Canadian North woods. 

The original note about these stories, is the racy, ungrammatical 
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language which strikes an authentic note to this pair of Ottawa Valley 
ears and the exuberant humour which seems more natural than that in 
most of the Stevens or Shepherd accounts. 

Dr Robbins’ story of Paul's birth and rapid childhood growth, has 
an original angle, but then he admits that he didn’t know Paul till he 
was ‘growed up cuttin’ white pine on his own hook’ so he doesn’t vouch 
for its absolute authenticity, as he does for the adventures he himself 
shared. 

My favourite tale is, “The Pyramid Forty’ and I enjoyed particularly 
his descriptions of the remarkable ‘critters’ that lived there. Take the 
hodags, for instance ; ‘they has a long row of two-foot spikes along their 
backbone, an’ they can throw them spikes bunched, on a six inch bulls- 
eve at forty-eight feet, ‘Course that’s northern hodags, the southern 
specie can't aim that good.’ 

In her excellent foreword, Edith Fowke explains how she was 
prompted to edit the stories, from a mass of manuscript material given 
to her by Mrs Robbins after her husband’s death in 1952. She also gives 
a brief and interesting history of the growth and expression of the Paul 
Bunyan stories. 


SADIE JORDAN 


THE CLUBWOMAN’S MANUAL. Kate M. Monro and Isabel 
S. Monro. Toronto ; Brett-Macmillan, 1957. pp. 202. $4.50. 


“This manual is intended as a practical guide in organizing a club and in 
carrving on its activities. With the problems of club officers and members 
in mind, the authors have given directions and illustrations for many 
phases of club work, such as installations, publicity, yearbooks, programs, 
and reports. Though this book does not discuss the subject of parliamen- 
tary procedure in detail, it does include the making of a constitution, 
tvpes of motions, the writing of minutes, nomination and election of 
officers, and other fundamentals for conducting the business of a club.’ 


CANADIAN CORRESPONDENCE COURSES FOR UNI- 
VERSITY CREDIT; prepared for the Canadian Association of 
Directors of Extension and Summer School, by the Department of Univer- 
sity Extension and Adult Education, University of Manitoba. Winnipeg : 
the Department, 1957. pp. 11. Mimeo. 


‘The information contained in this booklet has been obtained from the 
Registrars of the various Canadian universities. In most cases it has been 
taken directly from the calendars of the universities concerned.’ 
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A comprehensive chart advises at a glance as to the number of 
courses offered by correspondence in any particular subject at each 
university. This enables the reader to refer to the subject listing under 
the university designated. All listings are arranged alphabetically. 

‘All courses listed on the comprehensive chart are offered in the 
English language. For a list of the courses available in French, refer 
to the subject list of the University of Ottawa. 

‘No attempt has been made to indicate the relative level of the 
various courses available. The course titles and numbers shown are those 
in use by the university concerned.’ 


ENGLISH AND CITIZENSHIP, BOOK ONE. EdithE. 
Lucas. Toronto: J. M. Dent, 1957. pp. x, 262. $2.45. 


The author dedicates her book ‘to all non-English speaking immigrants . 
May they find in its pages the help they need in learning our ee 
and mi iv skill in our language enable them to prosper in this land « 
freedom and opportunity.’ 

Miss Lucas’ purpose is backed by an extremely lucid and practical 
method of teaching English to new-comers. It emphasizes from the 
beginning every-day objects and situations, with excellent, clear illus- 
trations accompanying the text. As he learns the language, the new- 
comer also acquires an understanding of Canadian life. 

Miss Lucas, who is Director of High School Correspondence Courses 
for British Columbia, explains that the text ‘was written with a night- 
school situation in mind. The numerous exercises are designed for use 
either as class work or as homework or, in cases where the students in 
one classroom are taught in two separate groups, as seat work. The book 
contains sufficient material for one night-school year. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS; to accompany English and 
Citizenship, Book One. Edith E. Lucas. Toronto: J. M. Dent, 1957. 
pp. 20. 80c. 


Additional information on some of the points covered in the longer text. 
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SECOND ADULT EDUCATION 

WORLD CONFERENCE?P 

UNESCO’ s Consultative Committee on Adult Education of seventeen 
members representing fifteen countries proposed two major recommenda- 
tions to the Director-General. 

‘| That u N Es © 0 convene in 1960 a second world conference on 
Adult Education in a Changing World. Items proposed for consideration 
at this conference were : 

‘A — To assess the work of u N Es ¢ o in the field of fundamental and 
adult education during the past eleven vears ; 

‘B—To examine wavs and means of utilizing most effectively the 
resources of the adult education movement in the achievement of 
UN E 8 © 0's objectives particularly in relation to major projects ; 

‘C — To consider the desirability of forming an international associa- 
tion for adult education to facilitate international co-operation and the 
interchange of ideas in this field, or, alternatively, methods by which 
UNESCO itself can become an effective medium for these purposes ; 

‘D — To consider steps to facilitate the fullest access to adult educa- 
tion by the peoples of the world, regardless of sex, nationality, race, 
colour, or creed ; and 

‘E — To consider ways in which new techniques and media can be 
used more effectively in adult education. 

‘2 That as an integral part of the major project for mutual apprecia- 
tion of cultural values between Orient and Occident, there should be 
convened in 1959, in a suitable centre, a meeting of experts to work out 
long-term plans in the execution of which u N Es c 0, the member states 
concerned, and the non-governmental organizations directly engaged in 
this field of work, would later be asked to co-operate. 

The purpose of this meeting of experts would be to examine and 
compare methods and programs used in adult education in Eastern and 
Western countries. Its second purpose would be to study the mutual 
contribution which the cultural values of the two regions can make 
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both to the content and to the development of adult education (particu- 
larly with respect to the development of civic, social, economic and 
cultural responsibilities among adult populations). 

In view of the urgent needs of adult education in the economically 
underdeveloped countries of Asia, the Committee believes that it would 
be preferable to organize the proposed meeting in one of the member 
states of Asia. 


AMERICAN ADULT EDUCATION 

UNDER REVIEW 

Some serious soul-searching is-going on south of the border. Two vears 
ago, President Eisenhower had asked thirty-five distinguished leaders 
of business, industry, labour, journalism, and higher education to study 
the problems of education beyond the high school. The chairman of the 
President's Committee on Education Beyond the High School is Deverend 
R. Josephs, Chairman of the Board of the New York Life Insurance 
Company. The vice-chairman is David D. Henry, President of the 
University of Illinois. Their final report is now being prepared on the 
basis of the comments made by readers of the Second Report, released 
in July, 1957, as a trial balloon. 

Although the report concentrates on the problem of higher educa- 
tion, certain recommendations are made in regard to adult education. 
In the first place, the report recognizes the importance of adult educa 
tion. “Four major complexes have evolved — our traditional system of 
schools and colleges, an elaborate program under the military, a mush- 
rooming system of education operated by private business for its own 
employees, and a great variety of programs of continuing education 
under the broad title of “adult education”.’ The report states that one 
out of every three adults in the United States is engaged in some kind 
of continuing education during any single vear, and that nearly three 
million people are contributing some or all of their time to operating 
these programs. 

All too-familiar are the references to the variety of agencies engaged 
in education and to the serious lack of information about adult education 
generally. This resulted in one of the basic conclusions : 

‘It is important that attempts be made to appraise the whole de- 
velopment of adult education in terms of what it is trying to do and how 
well it is succeeding...’ 


The report fully recognizes the function of adult education to 
develop a climate of curiosity that will start men and women on trails 
of lifelong learning. A practical suggestion follows : 

‘The Committee strongly recommends ...as a very important next 
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step in this field... that the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
organize and call a working conference or series of conferences for the 
purpose of considering and proposing how best to go about solving the 
problems of adult education.’ 

Adult education in the U.S. has taken up this challenge ; and we in 
Canada wish them well! 


SITTING AND THINKING 

“Sometimes I sits and thinks, sometimes I only sits.” It is a symptom 
of the restlessness of the modern world that the African’s confession is 
regarded as a self-evident reproach, and no doubt sitting and thinking 
are not the best ways of carrying out manual jobs except those that 
have been reduced to complete routine. The steel worker who sits and 
thinks while the rods swirl through the mill around him is not likely 
to help production ; but unless someone had once sat and thought there 
might never have been a mill, or even steel to put through it. For 
those who direct the labour of others, for those who hope to make the 
great discoveries and inventions, for those who try to find a meaning 
in the world in which they live, and not least for the formation of 
character in the ordinary man and woman, sitting and thinking are at 
least as essential as jumping up and doing as you are told. 

‘In his nee Reith Lectures under the title Science and the Nation 
Sir Edward Appleton justly laments “the pressing demands of profes- 
sional life on the scientist.” He points the contrast with Galileo, exiled 
from Florence to his lonely tower; with Newton, meditating in his 
erchard ; and with Darwin, pursuing his quiet and equable life. Today 
the man of science can hardly keep abreast with the papers in his own 
subject published in his own language ; and the administration of large 
laboratories with their complicated and expensive equipment makes 
further inroads into his leisure. The danger is not only that he may be 
obliged to forgo other liberal activities, which serve as a window to the 
mind ; the heart of the matter is that he may never acquire the ability 
even to see his own subject against the background of men’s life and 
progre SS. 

‘The man of science is not alone in this complaint. The teacher of 
literature, the historian, the philosopher — who of all men can most justly 
claim that he is paid to think — find that the demands of the academic 
timetable and of administration leaye them no leisure for those long 
periods of brooding which are essential if they are to reach a right 
judgment. The higher civil servant is kept so busy reading other people's 
minutes when he is not attending conferences that he has no time to 
write his own. The member of Parliament has so many pension cases to 
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solve and so many parties to guide round the Palace of Westminster 
that higher policy gets crowded out of his mind. The keepers of mu- 
seums and libraries are so preoccupied with their catalogues and exhi- 
bitions that they barely have a moment to study their treasures. The 
clergyman finds that parochial, ruridecanal and diocesan councils and 
conferences leave him no time for his books, and that he is standing 
in the pulpit before he has begun to think about his sermon. The dis- 
ease is universal. We are becoming a world of ants, rushing about in 
all directions with feverish activity but not at all clear where we are 
going or what we are doing. 

‘There is special danger in the schools and colleges. The system 
whereby the boy elected to the foundation at Winchester could look 
forward without much further effort on his part to his scholarship and 
fellowship at New College, and eventually to taking simultaneously a 
wife and a country living, had its dangers, and in any case could not 
be reproduced today ; but it did nurture the wayward genius on whom 
the progress of the world so much depends. Today we have gone to the 
other extreme, and academic institutions tend to be looked on as so 
many slot-machines. The State, or industry, puts in its money and after 
the whirring of the machinery it expects to find results in the tray. Post- 
graduate students must write their theses in their thousands, even 
though it has all been said before ; and dons must give so many lectures 
a week, whether they have anything to say or not. A particular danger 
is that the system has no place for late development. Even if Charles 
Darwin had kept his place at Shrewsbury, in the modern struggle for 
survival he would never have secured entry to Cambridge. 

‘In religion the need of space for reflection has always been realized. 
Hours or even minutes snatched from the press of events for meditation, 
days secured for retreat from the cares of the world, have long been 
recognized as valuable aids to the spiritual life. Long periods of with- 
drawal from the world have been the prelude to many of the greatest 
religious ventures. In the contemplative orders the withdrawal is com- 
plete, but more usually retreat is the base for action. The lesson taught 
by religion is needed elsewhere. The schoolboy needs his free periods 
just as much as his times of instruction. Adults need their periods of low 
tension as well as high. In the universities an attempt is now made to 
atone for six years of unremitting pressure by making a sabbatical year 
of the seventh ; if it is to serve its purpose, it should be spent sabbati- 

cally and not in Sep tng in somebody else's university. The Civil Service 
and some of the larger and more forward-looking firms are beg ‘ginning 
also to see the benefits of sabbatical peric Is. The human mind, like the 
soil, needs times of lving fallow if it is to produce its richest harvests. 
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Perhaps some enlightened benefactor will vet endow a fellowship of 
which an inflexible condition shall be that the recipient shall do nothing 
for twelve months. 

‘By parity of reasoning we may justify lighter reading. The human 
mind needs its detective stories and even its strip cartoons as well as its 
Blue Books. It is not possible to live always in the rarified atmosphere 
of the peaks and plateaux; to be appreciated at their full worth they 
must be seen also from the vallevs. The lives of many great men show 
brief periods of intense activity punctuated by long periods of apparent 
idleness, which are really periods of recuperation from the past and 
preparation for the future. It may be true that Satan finds work for idle 
hands to do; but the idle mind of today may be the fertile mind ot 
tomorrow Literary Supplement, The Times, London, England, May 3 
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ATTENTION THEATRE-GOERS! 


prominent men and women in Canadian theatre, including Arthus 
Hailey, Michael Langham, Mavor Moore, Richard Macdonald and 


many others in 


\ STIMULATING EXPLORATION 

of the dramatic arts in Canadian theatre, radio and television, thei 
changing role, their impact on our lives, their educational function, 
their future 

on 

six alternate Monday evenings at S p.m., beginning February 3rd, 
at Moulton College opposite the Bloor subway station. 

NEW DIRECTIONS IN CANADIAN THEATRI 


sponsored by “ 
The Canadian Association for Adult Education 
The New Play Society of Toronto 


for information and registration: WA. 3-3519. 




















PARKINSON’S LAW 


1 “An official wants to multipls subordinates. rot rivals 


2 “Officials make work for each other 


Savs Author Parkinson : “The discovery of this formula and of the 
general principles on which it is based has, of course, no potential 
value. No attempt has been made to inquire whether departments 
ought to grow in size. Those who hold that this growth is essential 


to gain full employment are fully entitled to their opinion. Those 


who doubt the stability of an economy based upon reading each 


other's minutes are equally entitled to theirs ft is not the 
business of the botanist to eradicate the weeds Knough for him 
if he can tell us just how fast they grow. (Parkinson's Lau 


Northcote Parkinson. Toronto Fhomas Allen. 1957. $3.50 


WHAT DO YOU THINK OF BUREAUCRACY? 


You have the chance to discuss the topic thoroughly at the 
Weekend Winter Conference of the Canadian Institute on Public 
Affairs, February 20, 21, and 22. in Toronto. For information and 
registration write to Miss Catharine McLean, Executive Secretary, 


Canadian Institute on Public Affairs, 244 St George Street, Toronto 5 











